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hundreds of teeth, dressed dozens of wounds, incised numerous
abscesses, and delivered several babies, one quite unexpectedly in
a canoe several miles from shore and another under a tree on the
beach.
What my notes failed to show, but what was becoming in-
creasingly clear to me, was the futility of public meetings and
talks on health and sanitation under the auspices of teachers and
ministers who themselves seldom practised intelligently what I
was attempting to teach. At least eighty per cent, of all educational
effort was directed towards saving the natives' souls, while their
bodies remained racked with disease, most of which was curable.
But not in a day. Therefore occasional medical service lasting a
few hours, however skilfully rendered, could do more harm in the
end than good; each unsuccessful attempt at treatment would
tend to lessen confidence in relief measures, concerning* the
inauguration of which I was scouting the territory.
I ran across only five teachers who possessed any accurate
knowledge of public health work, medicine, or even nursing,
but theys in my opinion, pointed to a possible remedy. All teachers
in small villages should be nurses, with teaching an avocation.
In larger villages and towns both teachers and nurses should be
employed, with one or more doctors directing and checking their
work. This recommendation was eventually accepted and acted
upon, with improved results.
Kowkan was an old settlement of three or four hundred natives,
located a few yards above a sandy beach at the head of a little
cove about two hundred miles distant from my headquarters. On
no regular line of travel and not often visited by strangers, it was
reputed to be a typical Indian village, inhabited by typical Indians
unspoilt by association with the sort of whites usually consorting
with natives. On its way to Seattle for repairs, a revenue cutter
had taken me out to Kowkan, where I planned to stay several
days, then catch a fishing boat to another village in the vicinity.
The crisp morning air was heavy with the perfume of burning
cedar, rising from scores of houses, as we rounded the point and
drifted slowly alongside a log float, leading out from the bead*
to deep water. Canoes, dories, the missionary's gasoline launch^
and several fishing boats rolled and tossed gently in the cutter's
swellj while others were drawn up before the houses where a
scattering of Indians tinkered with their gear, or stood Idly